His father's foes he doth reward,
Preserving those that cut off's head.
Old Cavaliers, the Crown's best guard,
He lets them starve for want of bread.

Never was any King indued

With so much grace and gratitude!

Clarendon should have known his case was hopeless un-
der such a master. He should have known that Charles
would never dream of endangering the monarchy for the
sake of any subject, not though he were reminded of Straf-
ford and the remorse which Stratford's King had carried
to the scaffold. Any adequate defence of the Chancellor
might easily jeopardize the throne, for men were talking
freely of the good old days of the Commonwealth and how
much more cheaply, not to say effectively, Oliver had con-
ducted his wars. It was an ominous sign. From the stand-
point of expediency, it was no time for a King to be pit-
ting himself against the popular will. Hatred of Clarendon
had become so strong that there was a rumour, fathered
by the wish, that the Duke of Monmouth would be legiti-
mized to prevent Anne Hyde's children from succeeding
to the throne.

During the height of the agitation, Charles introduced
a soothing note by proroguing Parliament for a few
months. It saved the Chancellor from impeachment for
the time being, but the King was determined that when
he met his Commons again, they would be on good terms.
He would throw them Clarendon as a sacrifice, and this
talk of Commonwealths, abdication, legitimizing of bas-
tards and other unpleasantness would stop.

So while Clarendon thought the prorogation indicated
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